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what prudence and general preference want in a wife: "rich
she shall be, that's certain; wise, or I'll none; virtuous, or
I'll never cheapen her; fair, or I'll never look on her; mild,
or come not near me; noble, or not I for an angel; of good
discourse, an excellent musician/' It is, of course, a catalogue
which commands general assent: and granted its requirements
are fulfilled, "her hair shall be of what colour it please God".
It is all so satisfactory. Indeed, all it leaves out is the most
vital factor of all. Loving goes by haps. It is a thousand to
one that fancy will first be caught in the frail net of golden, or
auburn, or brown, or black, or any other colour of hair for
precisely the reason that it is of that colour. That is what life
is. The circumstances with which it confrbnts humanity are
incalculable, and especially so are those through which men and
women shape their highest happiness. To achieve this, an
aptitude for mastery, an unerring eye for the major chance, a
gift for seizing opportunity are even more necessary than they
were in FalstafFs world. And Shakespeare's heroines have
these endowments. But they have something more. They
have the genius not only for seizing opportunity, but, having
seized it, for making its worth of widest human service. They
have that because they are the choicest patterns which mere
human nature can bring forth* They are human nature; and
first by temperament, then by habit, and then by will, they
make joy, and service, and love the guiding motives of their
life. They have grown to a trust in nature and a confidence
in man. This earth has become their heaven, a heaven un-
known to classical comedians, undreamed of by theologians, a
heaven to be realised by the natural goodness of human nature
before it or heaven is contaminated by theorist or politician,
by sentimentalist or puritan, by precisian or visionary* "But
now abidcth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of
these is love/*

That, in a phrase, appears to be the summary conclusion of
Shakespeare's worldly wisdom. Our attempt to track it
through the plays and then to set it out in words will doubtless